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this relatively long spell of comparative stagnation was then followed by
another sudden acceleration,which revolutionized the same arts once
again during the fifty years A.D. 1840-90. In A.D. 1952 the next phase
was still enigmatical because it was still in progress; but to a layman's
eye it looked at this date as if the fresh technological advances achieved
during the immediately preceding sixty years, remarkable though they
might have seemed in any other historical context, might prove in
retrospect not to compare in extent with the revolutionary achievements
of a Victorian half-century. This series of alternating changes of pace in
one sphere of technological activity in the history of one civilization is
worth examining for the light that it may throw on the general question
of the relation between Law and Freedom in History.

The key-notes of the fifteenth-century acceleration in the ship-
wright's and the navigator's art were its suddenness and its speed.

'In the fifteenth century. . . there was a swift and momentous change in
the building of ships. It was a great era of architecture. In the space of
fifty years the sea-going sailing-ship developed from a single-master into
a three-master carrying five or six sails.'1

And this technological revolution in the West not only gave its authors
access to all quarters of the Globe by making them masters of Oceanic
navigation; it also gave them an ascendancy over all non-Western
mariners whom they encountered in any seas.2

'At the beginning of the fifteenth century the seaborne trade of Europe
was carried in ships markedly inferior in design and workmanship to the
vessels used in many parts of the East; but at the end of the sixteenth
century the West European ships were the best in the World. They were,
perhaps, less handy and less weatherly than the junks of the China seas,
but in general, in their combination of seaworthiness, endurance, carrying
capacity, and fighting power, they proved superior to anything else afloat.*3

This new-fangled Western type of vessel is the most characteristic
emblem of a Modern Age of Western history (currebat circa A j>. 1475-
1875) during which its unchallenged supremacy was proclaimed in its
monopoly of the title 'ship', by which it came to be known par excellence.
The 'ship's* distinctive virtue, in which it surpassed its successors as
conspicuously as its predecessors, was its power to keep the sea for an
almost unlimited length of time on end; and this virtue has been divined
and lauded by a nineteenth-century Western man of letters who lived
to see the 'ship* reach its peak of technical perfection, and all but lived
on to see it disappear from the seas as suddenly as it had invaded them
some four hundred years earlier.

'L'ancien navire de Christophe Colomb et de Ruyter est un des grands
chefs-d'oeuvre de l'homme. II est inepuisable en force comme Tinfini en
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